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1954 Fall College Enrollment 


NROLLMENT in colleges and _ universities 

has increased for the third consecutive year 
and is the largest in the Nation’s history. 
Approximately two and one-half million students 
were enrolled in institutions of higher education 
in the fall of 1954—11.1 percent more than had been 
enrolled in the fall of 1953, and 1.7 percent more 
than had been enrolled in the fall of 1949, when 
the last largest enrollment was reported. 

Approximately one-quarter (25.7 percent) of the 
total enrollment consisted of students who were 
enrolled in college for the first time. The enroll- 
ment of approximately 642,000 new students in 
the fall of 1954 is 12.4 percent larger than the en- 
rollment of new students reported for the fall of 
1953, but is 7.8 percent smaller than the alltime 
high enrollment of 696,000 new students in the fall 
of 1946. 

These data are based on the annual surveys of 
opening session enrollment conducted each fall 
by the Office of Education. This year’s tabula- 
tions include data supplied by 1,852 institutions 
and estimates for 5 institutions which either failed 
to respond or whose reports were not usable. (The 
institutions for which estimates were necessary 
enrolled a total of 3,729 students in the fall of 
1953.) 


*Head, Statistical Services Unit, Research and Statistical 
Standards Section, Office of Education, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The assistance of C. George 
Lind in the preparation of the tabular material is gratefully 
acknowledged. 
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By WILLIAM A. JARACZ* 


Total Enrollment, by Type of Institution 


The increase of approximately one-quarter mil- 
lion students in the fall of 1954 over the fall of 1953 
was not distributed proportionately among the 
several types of institutions (see table 1). Junior 
colleges, with an increase of 25.3 percent in total 
enrollment, made the greatest gains. The increase 
of 16.2 percent in separately organized teachers 
colleges was also considerably greater than the 
increase of 11.1 percent in all institutions; and that 
of 10.1 percent in liberal arts colleges approximated 
the increase in all institutions. The percentage 
increases in enrollment in universities, separately 
organized technological schools, and “other separ- 
ately organized professional schools” were roughly 
the same (7.9, 7.7, and 7.4, respectively). The 
smallest gain (5.0 percent) was made by the sep- 
arately organized theological schools. 
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Table 1.—Total fall enrollment in higher educational institutions, 
by type of institution: 1953 and 1954 





Enrollment 














; - . og | (in thousands) 
Type of institution ag Percent 
| tutions, | ‘ change * 
1954" | Fall | Fall 
| | 1954 | 1953 | 
Aa leemement ince Ganiets acme 
All institutions - 1, 857 2, 500 | 2,251 | 411.1 
Universities ____-_-- retiree 141 |1, 166 |?1, 081 +7.9 
Liberal arts colleges - - - - ----_| 723 | 637) 2579) +410.1 
Separately organized profes-| 
sional schools: | 
Teachers colleges_____ _- 193 | 216| 2186; +16.2 
Technological schools -_- 48 80 274) +7.7 
Theological schools ___ _- 114] 29| 227) +5.0 
Other_.___---- -aeviehcy 225 1 S54 8901 oe 
Junior colleges... .----_-- 513 | 316 | 2252] 425.3 











1 Percentages computed on unrounded figures. 

2 This figure has been changed since the last publication. A reclassification of 
institutions, by type, necessitated the recompilation of enrollment data for 1953 
on the basis of the 1954 classifications, in order to maintain comparability be- 
tween the figures for the 2 years. 


Source: Research and Statistical Standards Section, U. S. Office of Education 


Both publicly controlled and privately controlled 
institutions registered substantial gains in total 1954 
earollment. The gain in publicly controlled insti- 
tutions (over total enrollment in the fall of 1953) was 
191,668; and of privately controlled institutions, 
57,381. The former figure represents a gain of 15.9 
percent; the latter, a gain of 5.5 percent. 


First-Time Students, by Type of Institution 


The increase of approximately 71,000 ia the enroll- 
ment of new students in the fall of 1954 over the fall of 
1953 was similarly not felt equally by the several 
types of institutions (see table 2). Junior colleges 
and separately organized teachers colleges made the 
greatest gains. With respect to first-time enroll- 
ment, however, the increase in teachers colleges (19.1 
percent) exceeded that in junior colleges (15.1 per- 
cent). The increase in universities (12.2 percent) 
and in “other separately organized professional 
schools” (12.5 percent) approximated that in all 
institutions (12.4 percent); and the increase in 
liberal arts colleges (9.0 percent) and in separately 
organized technological schools (9.2 percent) was 
somewhat smaller. The separately organized theo- 
logical schools registered the smallest gains with 
respect both to total fall enrollment and first-time 
fall enrollment. 
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Both publicly controlled and privately controlled 
institutions registered substantial gains in first-time 
enrollment. The gain in publicly controlled institu- 
tions (over first-time enrollment in the fall of 1953) 
was 47,618; and of privately controlled institutions, 
23,269. The former figure represents a gain of 14.2 
percent, the latter, a gain of 9.9 percent. 


Table 2.—Students attending college for the first time, by type 
of institution: Fall 1953 and 1954 





Enrollment 


a (in thousands) | 
Type of institution insti- 7 Aira 
tutions | | change 
1954 | 1953 | 


1,857 | 642| 572] +124 


All institutions _ - 











Universities. _____. een 141 | 2201 | +12.2 
Liberal arts colleges_____. 723 \ tre | * 363 | +9.0 
Separately organized profes- | 
sional schools: | 
Teachers colleges _____- 193 | 62) 252 | +19. 1 
Technological schools - - - 48; 19) 217) +9.2 
Theological schools ____- 114 4) 24 | +7.6 
RE aed A | 125] 12) 211] 412.5 
Junior colleges_..___.____- | 513 | 142) 2123) +15.1 





! Percentages computed on unrounded figures. 

This figure has been changed since the last publication. A reclassification of 
institutions, by type, necessitated the recompilation of enrollment data for 1953 
on the basis of the 1954 classifications, in order to maintain comparability be- 
tween the figures for the 2 years. 


Source: Research and Statistical Standards Section, U. S. Office of Education. 


Enrollment of Men and Women 


The survey indicates that the number of men 
students increased by 11.8 percent over the fall of 
1953; and the number of women students, by 9.7 
percent. There were approximately 898,000 women 
students enrolled in the fall of 1954, the largest 
number ever to be enrolled in institutions of higher 
education (see table 3). The 1954 fall enrollment 
of approximately 1,602,000 men, however, had been 
exceeded in the 3-year period from 1947 to 1949, 
Beginning with the fall of 1948, and 
extending through the fall of 1953, women students 
had accounted for an increasing proportion of the 


inclusive. 


total fall enrollment in each succeeding year. In 
the fall of 1954, however, the enrollment of women 
students accounts for a slightly smaller proportion 
of the total enrollment than in the fall of 1953. 
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Table 3.—Fall enrollment of men and women students in higher 
educational institutions: 1946-54 


{In thousands] 


Men Women 
Fall | Total ak Anes 
| Num- Per- | Num- Per- 
| ber cent ! | ber cent ! 
—| 
nS | 1,418| 682] 661| 31.8 
ey. ..... 2,338 | 1,659| 71.0} 679| 29.0 
1948___. 2,408 | 1,712} 71.1| 696) 28.9 
1949_____ 2,457 | 1,729 | 70. 4 | 728 | 29.6 
1950__. 2,297 | 1,569} 683) 727] 31 
aba 21161 1,399| 66.1 | 718 | 33 
Se 2,148 | 1,387| 64.6 761 35.4 
1953...........] 2,251] 1,432] 63.6] 818| 36.4 
1954___. 2,500 | 1,602 | 


64.1 | 898 II09 


! Percentages computed on unrounded figures. 


Source: Research and Statistical Standards Section, U. S. Office of Education. 


The Largest Institutions 

The 10 institutions reporting the largest enroll- 
ments in the fall of 1954 are: the University of 
California, all campuses (35,273); New York Uni- 
versity (33,447); the State University of New York, 
all campuses (30,578); the University of Minnesota, 
all campuses (28,195); City College of the City of 
New York (25,177); Columbia University (24,971); 
the University of Illinois (22,251); the University of 
Michigan (21,375); Ohio State University (20,348); 
and Wayne University, Michigan (18,649). 


Definitions 

Fall enrollment data reported in this survey in- 
clude all studeats taking courses which carry credit 
toward a degree (either in the student’s institution 
or by transfer to another institution). Such students 
be undergraduates, graduates, or special 
students; they may be veterans or nonveterans; 
and they may be attending full time or part time, 
during the day or evening, on the “home campus” 
or in branch institutions or extension centers. The 
following types of excluded: (1) 
correspondence students; (2) students who are taking 
only courses which are without credit toward a 
degree; and (3) pupils in nursery, elementary, or 
secondary grades of a laboratory, training or pre- 
paratory school (even when operated directly by an 
institution included in the survey). “First-time 
students” are those enrolled for the first time in any 
college (thus excluding transfers). 


may 


students are 
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Business Administration at Harvard 


ADVANCED TRAINING for teachers of business adminis- 
tration and basic business research will be strength- 
ened through new activities at the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, made pos- 
sible by a grant from the Ford Foundation. The 
assistance totaling $2,000,000 will encourage five 
major developments in the program of the Business 
Schoo] over the next 5 years: (1) Expansion of 
advanced training for teachers and researchers in 
business administration; (2) encouragement of the 
“case method” of instruction and the gathering of 
business cases throughout the business schools of 
the country; (3) encouragement of basic and explor- 
atory research; (4) increased use of the behavioral 
sciences, especially sociology, psychology, and an- 
thropology, in research in and teaching of business 
administration; and (5) increased assistance to over- 
seas centers for training in business administration. 

The funds include provision for endowment of 
two research professorships, one to be held by the 
school’s director of research and the other a distin- 
guished research professorship to be held for varying 
periods by outstanding scholars. 





Graduate Degrees in Librarianship 


Tue Scuoot or LisprRaRIANsHIP on the Berkeley 
campus of the University of California has an- 
nounced programs leading to the degrees doctor of 
philosophy and doctor of library science. The 
program for the degree doctor of library science is 
intended primarily for those interested in the tech- 
nical and administrative aspects of librarianship; 
the program for the degree doctor of philosophy is 
designed for those interested in teaching and 
research and in problems of a broadly historical 
and theoretical nature. The fields at present con- 
templated for the Ph. D. are bibliography, history 
of libraries, history of books and printing, and the 
library as a social institution; those for the D. L. S. 
are public libraries and college and university 
libraries. 

This is the first time that opportunity for work 
at the doctoral level in librarianship has been offered 
at any institution west of the Mississippi. The 
universities which have already established such 
programs are Chicago, Columbia, Illinois, and 
Michigan. 
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MONG the several vital problems facing Ameri- 
can colleges and universities is that of providing 
adequate residential facilities for present and future 
enrollments. Few institutions are so situated that 
they can ignore the problem. Even community 
colleges and urban universities find that their stu- 
dents are commuting greater distances than formerly 
and that well-planned and well-managed residential 
facilities make a vital contribution to the education 
of their students. Many institutions located in 
small towns or suburban areas are faced with the 
need to provide housing for almost 100 percent of 
their students. In instances of the latter type, fu- 
ture enrollments will be limited by available on- 
campus housing. 


Where Students and Faculty Live 


This college year about 2,500,000 American stu- 
dents, the highest enrollment ever recorded, are 
finding space in classrooms and laboratories to fur- 
ther their education. One out of three of these stu- 
dents lives on campus in quarters ranging from the 
flimsiest of temporary construction to ivy-covered 
permanent structures of beauty and distinction. It 
is well known in academic life that in recent years 
some of our best students achieved outstanding suc- 
cess while living in temporary quarters—some with 
wives and children. Many of the men were World 
War II veterans of greater maturity and flexibility 
of adjustment than the usual college student. How- 
ever, observation of student accomplishment over a 
period of many years has established the fact that 
there is a close relationship between the maximum 
benefits of college education and good living condi- 
tions. 

While one student out of three may now have 
fairly good living accommodations under college 
auspices, the other two students either live at home, 
consuming much time each year in commuting, or 
compete with ever increasing numbers for less and 
less private housing. The trend in private housing 
located near campuses has been from single-room 


*Dr. Decker is Chief, Educational Advisory Services on 
College Housing Loan Program, and Mr. Rork is Program 
Representative, Educational Advisory Services on College 
Housing Loan Program, Office of Education, 
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The College Housing Situation: December 1954 






By GEORGE C. DECKER and JOHN B; RORK* 


rentals towards rentals as small furnished apart- 
ments, conversion to commercial purposes, or sale 
to the college for expansion of physical plant. The 
net result is that students seeking rooms from pri- 
vate resources are being forced further away from 
campuses and into marginal housing areas, often 
into buildings which are unsanitary and constitute 
fire hazards. Frequently undesirable social influ- 
ences are present. 

Housing conditions for married students and fac- 
ulty tend to parallel those of single students. Most 
on-campus housing for families is World War II sur- 
plus or renovated private property. In a few rare 
instances, colleges have family housing of permanent 
type especially designed for students and faculties. 
Increasing demands are being made for this type of 
housing, which is difficult to construct and finance 
at current costs. 

In general, it may be stated that student and fac- 
ulty housing is inadequate to meet current needs. 
Although many colleges are concerned about the 
situation, most of them have been forced to construct 
educational facilities first, and housing has been de- 
ferred until the situation is critical. 


The Developing Crisis in College Housing 


Information on the condition of college housing 
in the United States is sketchy at best. However, 
in 1947 the Office of Education and Federal Works 
Agency conducted a study of college and university 
plant facilities in the United States. In terms of 
residence space reported in the study, colleges and 
universities had a total of 119,000,000 square feet. 
Slightly more than two-thirds of this space was for 
single students, one-sixth for married, and one-eighth 
for faculty members. Later, a check sampling on 
the original study indicated that an additional need 
existed for 95,559,006 square feet of residence space. 
This additional need equaled 80 percent of the total 
square footage available at that time. In 1947 tem- 
porary facilities, provided by the Federal Public 
Housing Administration (FPHA) on 676 campuses, 
housed 74,886 single students and 52,991 families. 

No nationwide reliable data exist on the amount 
of permanent housing constructed on campuses be- 
tween 1947 and July of 1951. Undoubtedly, some 
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was constructed in spite of high costs and the threat 
of declining enrollments. 

Between July 1951 and July 1953, under the Ci- 
vilian Educational Requirements Program, colleges 
constructed residential facilities for 66,715 students. 
The total cost of these facilities was estimated to 
be $207,338,888, or an average per student cost of 
$3,108. This student housing was constructed un- 
der great difficulties, due to the restrictions on mate- 
rials and high costs. It may be safely said that 
only the most urgent requirements were approved 
and constructed during this 2-year period. 

As the Korean conflict tapered off in 1952 and the 
first upturn in college enrollments developed, a new 
concern became evident about the student housing 
situation. An increasing number of applications 
were received by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency (HHFA) for college housing loans, and some 
construction developed, financed from this and other 
sources. A total of all housing constructed since 
1947 probably does not equal more than the urgent 
and emergency needs expressed at that time. The 
1947 estimate envisioned a declining enrollment. 

The 1953 enrollment of 2,250,000 students, an 
increase of 4.8 percent over the previous year’s, 
led to new concern about student and faculty hous- 
ing. The 1954 fall enrollment of about 2,500,000 
students represents a 1l-percent rise over 1953 and 
a new all-time high, which poses a critical housing 
situation. Estimates extending to 1965 indicate 
that we may anticipate a total of from 3,500,000 to 
4,000,000 college students in the United States. If 
the anticipated increase of 1,000,000 college students 
occurs by 1965, it will mean that physical facilities 
will have to accommodate 40 percent more than at 
present, and 94 percent more than were enrolled 
prior to 1941. Unless new and added residential 
facilities are made available, many present and 
future prospective students will not be able to attend 
college. 

Estimates of costs of physical plant expansion in 
higher education are always difficult. However, it 
is believed that, in terms of current construction 
costs, $2 billion worth of college residential facilities 
will be needed by 1965. Such a program would 
provide new and adequate residential facilities for 
about one-half of the additional enrollments antici- 
pated during the decade, but probably would not 
increase significantly the percentage of total students 
being housed. To maintain housing for approxi- 
mately 25 to 30 percent of anticipated enrollments, it 
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will be necessary to spend an average of $200,000,000 





per year for construction. This dollar volume of 
construction does aot include elimination of present 
slum conditions or renovation of some basically 
sound housing. Neither does this estimate include 
funds for the expansion of student and faculty resi- 
dential facilities to a new and higher level which may 
be required by 1965. Many college administrators 
estimate that they will need housing for 50 percent 
of their students by that date. 

Family facilities for graduate students and young 
faculty members are also being considered as a per- 
manent requirement on campuses with graduate 
schools and rapidly expanding faculties. Such an 
accelerated program of construction would nearly 
double the preceding estimates. The preceding 
estimates are for construction costs only and do not 
include equipment or furnishings, which usually add 
10 percent to such costs. Many private housing 
facilities now available to students and faculty are 
going to be lost rapidly as other pressures caused by 
high enrollments affect the adjacent communities. 
In perspective, the college housing situation is now 
critical. 


The Outlook 


College and university administrators are haunted 
by these questions: Where is there space on campus 
for the needed housing? and How can it be fi- 
nanced? Practically every college today has a 
plant-expansion program planned to anticipate 
higher enrollments. Every available space suitable 
for housing is being conserved; new campus space is 
acquired with the housing factor in mind. Old 
buildings are being razed or renovated; new campus 
areas allocate up to 50 percent of the space for resi- 
dential facilities. 

The financing of required residential facilities is 
not simple, but not too difficult if some resources are 
available. A single outlay for all needed housing on 
a campus is seldom within the realm of possibility. 
Usually officials hope to accomplish the program in 
phases and finance each phase before committing 
themselves to the next. As successive housing units 
start to pay off, loans are sought to finance others. 
Many colleges plan to finance needed housing on a 
self-liquidating basis. However, it is extremely 
difficult to finance an individual residential! facility 
on a self-liquidating basis. Other funds are required 
to make a project feasible, such as revenues from 
debt-free facilities and gifts. In general, the sources 
available for financing are: 
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1. Housing or dormitory commissions established 
by the State or private institutions which may be 
used as a means for the construction of housing 
accommodations. Such a commission has the 
power to issue bonds, the principal and interest of 
which are payable from the income of the housing. 
When the bonds are paid off, buildings and lands 
belong to the institution. 

2. Outright gifts or appropriations from the 
legislature or public governing power. 

3. Noninterect loans from legislatures to public 
colleges and universities. The principle of State 
loans without interest to public institutions has 
been estalished in many instances by past legis- 
latures. The institution must agree to pay back the 
principal at a set schedule of payments. 

4. Gifts from alumni and corporations. The 
practice of using gifts from able and generous alumni 
is quite well established for endowing dormitories. 

5. Use of certain college or university funds, with 
the permission of the controlling board, that have 
accumulated from past operations. 

6. The College Housing Program, Title IV of the 
Housing Act of 1950 (P. L. 475, 81st.Cong.), which 
provides loan funds for the construction of dormi- 
tories at a low interest rate and at a maximum 
amortization period of 40 years. 

Since there is a ceiling of rentals that students 
and faculty can afford, the possible repayment of 
bond issues can be and has been stymied by high 
interest rates and construction costs. Few insti- 
tutions are able to finance, construct, and operate 
college residential facilities on an entirely 
sustaining basis. 


self- 
Earnings from other debt-free 
resources are usually required to make a project 
successful. Construction costs are subject to 
economy and range under $2,000 per student housed 
in some instances. The inclusion of recreation 
space, social areas, and dining facilities tends to 
bring average costs on a national basis to about 
$3,400 per student. The ultimate success of a college 
housing project often depends on its administration 
and management. 

In spite of all of the deterrents to the development 
of college-operated housing, administrators with the 
strong backing of their boards of control have con- 
structed and procured facilities of some sort for 
emergency requirements to date. Evidently, with 
the new all-time high enrollments of this fall, 
resourceful college people will again attack the 
problem. ‘This time war-surplus bw.idings are not 
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available as in 1945-46 to alleviate the situation. 
The patriotic and emergency stimulus of housing 
for large numbers of veterans will not be potent as it 


was after World War II. Now the situation calls 
for a definite plan for urgently required residential 
facilities to match educational plant and the planned 
expansion for enrollments over a period of years. 


Summary 


College and university enrollments for 1954 are 
11 percent above those for 1953 and are the highest 
on record. 

From 25 to 30 percent of all full-time students are 
living in college-owned or -operated residential 
facilities. About 50 percent of these facilities are 
acceptable, permanent type housing; the remainder 
are made up of World War II barracks and other 
substandard structures. 

All other students, not living at home, are having 
increasing difficulty in securing acceptable private 
housing at reasonable rentals. Suitable residential 
facilities for married students and faculty are even 
more difficult to secure. 

It is estimated that enrollments in the next decade 
will increase approximately 40 percent and may 
reach a total of 3,500,000 by the fall of 1965. To 
maintain institutional housing for the present 
percentage of total enrollment, it is estimated that 
construction costing $200,000,000 per year will be 
required. Many college administrators believe that 
educational institutions will need to provide housing 
facilities for from 50 to 60 percent of all full-time 
students by 1965 to care for new students and those 
forced out of private housing. Such an acceleration 
of institutional housing construction would nearly 
double the estimates given above. 

The financing of urgently required college housing 
involves the utilization of all available resources. 
Competition on campus for every available capital 
outlay dollar has forced many institutions to finance 
income-producing facilities with long-term loans at 
low interest rates. Housing construction and financ- 
ing costs are such that some funds from gifts, 
legislative appropriations, and surplus from other 
on-campus activities are required in order to make a 
project feasible. At present, construction under 
way indicates that colleges will not replace temporary 
quarters before 1960. Unless new and additional 
resources are developed there will be less institution- 
ally owned and operated housing in relation to 
increasing enrollments each year for the next decade. 
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America's Resources of Specialized Talent 


_ is not adequately developing its great- 
est national asset, the brains of its citizens. It 
is permitting a significant proportion of the people 
of this country to work at levels below their true 
capabilities, and is thus failing to achieve its full 
potential strength. These are the basic facts brought 
out in the recently published report ' by Dael Wolfle, 
Director of the Commission on Human Resources 
and Advanced Training. The study has been com- 
pleted after 3 years of work, under a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and will undoubtedly be- 
come a standard reference in its field. It brings 
together for the first time within the covers of one 
book information about the country’s trained per- 
sonnel in virtually every major profession. 


National Shortages 


After an introductory discussion of educated 
manpower as a national resource, the fields of spe- 
cialization are classified, and the criteria used by 
the Commission for determining membership in a 
specialized field are outlined. College graduation 
trends in the major professions, both undergraduate 
and graduate, are presented with a number of signi- 
ficant tables and graphs. Then follows a well- 
documented chapter on the occupational distribution 
of college graduates. Another chapter reports a 
searching study of available data on supply and 
demand in the specialized fields, which clearly indi- 
cates the present and impending shortages and re- 
emphasizes the importance of making the optimum 
use of those who have the ability to work in the 
specialized fields. 

Shortages are predicted for the next several years 
in engineering, science, school teaching, medicine, 
nursing, and some other fields. Even in the social 
sciences and the humanities there are moderate 
shortages and a growing demand for qualified persons. 


Improved Utilization of the Supply 


The commission offers suggestions for improving 
the use of existing educated specialists, such as better 

* Chief for Engineering Education, Division of Higher Educa- 
tion, Office of Education. 


! Dael Wolfle, America’s Resources of Specialized Talent, New York, by Harper 
& Bros., 1954. 332 p. 
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By HENRY H. ARMSBY* 


counseling and placement of new college graduates; 
more effective utilization of established scientists, 
including their use in secondary fields of interest; 
wider use of assistants, technicians, etc.; employment 
of older persons, many of whom could be useful to 
themselves and society for years after being forced 
to retire because of age; and a wider use of educated 
women in the professions. 

In discussing improved utilization of the potential 
supply of specialists, the commission points out that 
a college education is practically a requirement for 
admission to many of the professions. It is, there- 
fore, to the colleges that the Nation must look for 
long-term relief of the shortages. The colleges in 
turn look to the high schools for students with the 
kind of aptitudes and preparation which will en- 
able them to complete successfully the requirements 
for college degrees. 

The chief factors which determine whether or not 
a young person goes to college are native intelligence, 
high-school scholastic record, financial ability, and 
most important of all, the youth’s motivation. 
These factors are discussed at some length, with a 
considerable amount of statistical data. Other 
minor factors discussed are father’s occupation, sex, 
geographic inequalities, and discrimination against 
minority groups. 


Increasing College Enrollment 


The commission notes that higher education has 
had a tremendous growth during this century. In 
1900, 1 youth out of every 60 received a college 
degree; now 1 in 8 does. The proportion of the 
college-age group who are in college has continually 
increased, in some fields as much as 14 times as fast 
as the population. Yet we still are falling far short 
of adequate utilization of our supply of qualified 
high-school graduates. Of the top fifth of high-school 
graduates in ability only 53 percent enter college and 
43 percent graduate. Among the top 5 percent only 
60 percent earn college degrees. 
top one-tenth of 1 percent only 69 percent graduate 
from college. The Nation thus loses every year a 
high proportion of the young men and women who 
might become leaders in the professions. 

The relative effectiveness of scholarships and loan 


Even among the 
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programs is discussed. The conclusion is reached 
that from the viewpoint of increasing the number of 
persons attending college scholarships are much more 
effective than loan programs. 

The imperative need for adequate and well- 
conducted programs of student counseling at all 
levels of the educational ladder is stressed, and there 
is some discussion of the need for better articulation 
between high school and college curriculums. 

The long-range implications of efforts to increase 
college education are discussed. Efforts to increase 
enrollment in particular fields are being made by 
members of “shortage” professions, who are quite 
naturally interested in attracting into their profes- 
sions well-qualified youth. But unless extreme care 
is used these efforts may lead to a competition 
between professions, in which efforts to induce stu- 
dents to specialize in one field may demand voca- 
tional decisions before students are ready to make 
them. The commission expresses the belief that it 
is sound national policy to encourage and help the 
ablest young people to continue in school, to bring 
more members of the high ability group into college, 
to give them a broader view of the things that they 
might accomplish, and then allow each to specialize 
in the field of his choice. 


Will There Be Too Many College Graduates? 


Fears have been expressed that the Nation faces 
the prospect of an oversupply of college graduates. 
Barring emergencies, it is evident that, whether or 
not deliberate efforts are made to get more youth into 
college, graduating classes will increase in size, 
slowly for the next few years, then more and more 
rapidly as the bumper baby crops of World War II 
and later years mature. The commission discusses 
what this means to future college students under 
three major points. 

First, as to specific job opportunities: it seems 
evident that at least for the next half dozen years or 
more opportunities will be sufficient in most fields 
to absorb all the graduates. After that time the 
situation may change in some fields, but by that 
time is to be hoped that more accurate forecasts of 
demands can be made than are now possible. 

Second, as to the values of a college education: 
the economic advantages of a college education may 
decrease in value as college training continues to 
gain in popularity, but the well-educated college 
graduate “should have the personal and intellectual 
resources which would enable him to meet periods 
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of stress—without viewing himself as part of an 
unemployed intellectual proletariat.” 

Third, with respect to society: efforts to increase 
the proportion of potentially promising youngsters 
who go to college seem wholly desirable. ‘There 
are never enough people of the highest quality in 
any field.” A concerted effort to get as many as 
possible of the most promising 10 or 20 percent of 
high-school graduates into college “would benefit 
all the specialized fields and the society which they 
serve. In this effort it seems wiser to bet on brains 
than on particular fields—Knowledge increases. 
New specialities arise. Demands change. Educat- 
ing the Nation’s highest intellectual potential, but 
letting each student specialize in the field of his 
own choice, is a means of making the best use of 
America’s intellectual resources, and of assuring 
intellectual flexibility to meet whatever conditions 
the future brings.” 


In Conclusion 


Many valuable data are contained in the body of 
the report and in its nine appendixes, such as educa- 
tional and occupational trends, student survival 
through high school and college in relation to intelli- 
gence test scores and high-school grades, and dis- 
tribution of intelligence scores of students specializ- 
ing in different fields. 

This report merits careful study by persons in- 
terested in education for the professions. 





New College in California 


Tue University oF Cauirornia has officially dedi- 
cated the new College of Letters and Science at 
Riverside. The new institution is limited to work 
in the liberal arts and accepts only undergraduates 
for work leading to the bachelor of arts degree. The 
5 buildings were designed for a maximum student 
enrollment of 1,000 to 1,500. 

The college is planning to emphasize instruction in 
small classes and the closest possible relationships 
between teacher and student. Intensive work in 
the history of Western civilization, in English litera- 
ture and composition, in foreign language, and in the 
sciences, is required of all students in the college. 
Among requirements for graduation are a system of 
comprehensive examinaticns, to be taken at the end 
of the sophomore and senior years, and a research 
thesis to be written by all senior students. 
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Marshall Aid Scholarships 


Britain’s “Thank You Note’ 


HE EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM— 

“Marshall Aid” as it was affectionately termed 
in honor of its founder—cost the United States some 
$13 billion, of which about $2% billion went to 
Britain. It saved Europe from bankruptcy, and 
all of Europe was grateful. 

No country was more appreciative of this timely 
help than the United Kingdom, and how to express 
properly that appreciation was a subject of much 
thought and debate. When in May 1953, about 
2% years after Marshall Aid had come to an end, a 
Government White Paper was offered to Parliament 
allocating funds for a dozen scholarships a year for 
American students to study at Britain’s top univer- 
sities as a gesture of friendship and thanks, it was 
greeted with acclaim by all political parties. 

In the Upper House, Lord Henderson commented, 
“The result of this collective effort is a truly na- 
tional expression of our sincere gratitude to the 
Government and the people of the United States 
for what can only properly be described as an un- 
surpassed example of constructive generosity. .. . 
(Marshall Aid) was a noble enterprise, and we 
recognize it as such.” 

While in the House:of Commons, Mr. Herbert 
Morrison (who, as Foreign Minister in the former 
Labor Government, had been closely associated with 
the inception of the scholarship scheme) said, in 
reference to Marshall Aid, “I think it was generous; 


it was fine . . . it is right that we should commem- 
orate it.” 

And so the Marshall Scholarship Plan was born. 
The Plan 


The dozen scholarships were to be evenly dis- 
tributed across the whole of the United States, and 
it was early decided that they should be open to 
women as well as to men and that married students 
also should be eligible. The age limitation was set 
at 28, and the scholastic background as graduation 
from a degree-granting college or university of the 
United States. Applicants were to be chosen on a 
basis of personality and character as well as of 
intellectual accomplishments. 


* Supplied by the British Information Services, New York. 
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All universities in Britain appeared anxious to be 
included in this scheme, and in fact the first dozen 
scholarships awarded were distributed between such 
diverse seats of learning as Oxford, Cambridge, 
London, Bristol, Manchester, and Glasgow. 

The scholarships are tenable, in the first place, 
for 2 years, with the possible addition of a third 


year. They are worth £550 ($1,540) a year, which 
is ample for student life in Britain, and a special 
provision for variations in the local cost of living 
allows an add'tional £50, bringing the total to 
$1,680. Married men are granted an additional 
£200, bringing their allowance to $2,100. Passage 
to Britain at the commencement of the scholarship, 
and back to the United States at its conclusion, will 
be paid for by the British Government. 


Selection of Scholars 


One problem was to evolve a system of selecting 
candidates. Final selection, it was decided, would 
be made in London by a 10-member Commemora- 
tion Commission in charge of administering the 
funds. This board is headed by the Right Honor- 
able Sir Oliver Franks, former British Ambassador 
at Washington, and includes a number of distin- 
guished educationists and businessmen and two 
women, all British. 

Semifinal selections are made in Washington by 
a 7-member “Distinguished Persons” advisory com- 
mittee headed by the British Ambassador. ‘This 
committee, excluding its head, is entirely American 
in composition. It includes such well-known figures 
as Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, Miss Margaret Clapp, and 
Mr. Paul Hoffman. 

The advisory committee makes its selections from 
a list of six candidates—three first choices and three 
reserve names—submitted to it by each of four 
regional committees covering the United States. 
Together with the candidate’s names and records, 
information is included on the student’s preference 
for university, subject for study, and other details. 

The regional committees are composed of four 
United States members from each segment of the 
country—Middle West, Northeastern, Southern, and 
Pacific—headed by the local British Consul General. 
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They accept and review applications and make 
selections. 

In order to make the scholarships fully repre- 
sentative, it has recently been decided to include 
United States Territories in the scheme—the Virgin 
Islands and Puerto Rico to be included in the 
Eastern region, the Canal Zone in the Southern, 
and Alaska and Hawaii in the Pacific. 

The first year’s response to the scheme has been 
gratifying. Hundreds of applications were received, 
and the first award winners took up their studies 
in Britain this fall. A wide list of subjects is being 
studied, ranging from anthropology to business 
administration, and from physics of metals to 
international relations, as well as classical courses. 


“Not Altogether Inadequate” 


Obviously, the 30 or 40 United States scholars who 
will, at the end of 3 years, be studying in the United 
Kingdom under the scheme, would represent only a 
drop in the bucket if Britain’s gratitude were to be 
gauged on a purely tangible basis. 

In the words of the Marquis of Reading, however, 
a scholarship scheme “offered with the sincerity and 
the measure of gratitude with which we offer this, is 
perhaps not altogether an inadequate token of the 
value we attach to the aid which we have received.” 

Epitror’s Note.—Applications for awards to be 
taken up in 1956 must be in the hands of the ap- 
propriate regional committee by October 15, 1955. 
Successful candidates will be notified of their appoint- 
ment provisionally in January and finally in the 
early spring of 1956. 

Candidates may apply either in the region in 
which they live, or in any region in which they may 
have received at least 2 years of college training. 
Prospective candidates should write to the British 
consul-general for the region for which application is 
to be made. Explanatory documents and the ap- 
propriate application forms are available from the 
consulates-general. Candidates should not write for 
information on the Marshall scholarships to the 
United Kingdom or to the British Embassy. 

The States comprising each region and the 
addresses of the regional centers follow: 

Eastern Region: Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
District of Columbia, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, New Jersey, Maryland, and West Vir- 
ginia. Regional Center: British Consulate-General, 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York. 
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Southern Region: Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
and Kentucky. Regional Center: British Consulate- 
General, National Bank of Commerce Building, 210 
Baronne Street, New Orleans 12, La. 

Middle West Region: Michigan, Wisconsin, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Ohio, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and Minnesota. 
Regional Center: British Consulate-General, 720 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 

Pacific Region: California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana, and Wyoming. Regional Center: British 
Consulate-General, 310 Sansome Street, San Fran- 
cisco 4, Calif. 


Institute of Accounting at Columbia 


CotumBiA UNIversity has announced the creation 
of an Institute of Accounting in which an under- 
graduate program of study in the fields of public and 
private accounting will begin in the fall of 1955. 
The institute will offer a complete undergraduate 
course of study to qualified men and women of all 
ages, including high-school graduates of 1955, leading 
to the bachelor’s degree of the School of General 
Studies. It has been designed to meet the particular 
needs of those seeking admittance to the Certified 
Public Accountant examination in support of careers 
in public or administrative accounting and of those 


preparing to teach accounting at the elementary and 
intermediate levels. 





Liberal Arts and Forestry Program 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE AND Duke University have 
entered into a combined forestry training program 
which will include a 3-year coordinated study 
program in the basic arts and sciences at Muhlen- 
berg and a 2-year course in specialized training at 
the Duke School of Forestry. Both the bachelor’s 
degree and the master of forestry degree may be 
earned during the 5-year period. Emphasis will be 
on: quality rather than quantity in the selection of 
students for transfer into the professional part of 
the program. Muhlenberg and Duke authorities 
will plan the 3-year program to provide a sound 
general education in the humanities and sciences 
as a preparation for specialized forestry training. 
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College Scholarship Service 


NATIONWIDE movement among colleges to 

award scholarships on the basis of financial 
need is forecast by the fact that 92 prominent 
institutions of higher learning will participate this 
year in a cooperative scholarship service. 


Collection of Information 


Established by the College Entrance Examination 
Board at the request of the colleges, the College 
Scholarship Service has started to collect financial 
information from the parents of all students who are 
applying to the participating colleges for admission 
with scholarships in the fall of 1955. 


The service has prepared a confidential form on, 


which all family information and financial data 
pertinent to a candidate’s application for aid are 
entered. When a student applies for admission to 
any of the 92 colleges and requests scholarship 
assistance, he receives a copy of the service form 
from the college. The form includes information 
about the service, a 2-page financial statement with 
instructions for its use, a copy of the statement to 
be retained by the family for its own records, a 
list of the participating colleges, and the date by 
which each college desires to have the statement 
returned to the service. 

The financial statement asks for such information 
as the number of people in the family, their names 
and ages, their annual cost to the family, occupations 
and positions of the parents, their income, totai ex- 
penses of all kinds, assets, and liabilities. Such 
facts as salaries and other income, business expenses, 
rent, extraordinary expenses, the value of the home if 
one is owned and the amount of mortgage and equity 
in it, life insurance, bank accounts, investments, 
indebtedness, and the student’s own resources are 
itemized and explained by the parents. 

The form requests the names of all participating 
colleges to which the information is to be sent, and 
therefore it is necessary for students to complete 
and send in the statement only once. The statement 
is filled out by the student’s parents and returned 
directly to the offices of the service, either at Los 
Angeles, Calif., or Princeton, N. J. There, photo- 
graphic copies are made and sent to the colleges 
which the parents have named on the statement. 
Additional copies will be made and sent to other 
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participating colleges at any time the parents ask 
for them. 


Use of Information by the Colleges 


The use to which this financial information will 
be put at first by the individual colleges in making 
awards will be influenced by existing procedures, 
traditional obligations, and ultimately by the funds 
at their disposal. Some colleges have been able for 
many years to measure and alleviate the straitened 
circumstances of as much as 20 or 30 percent of 
their student body, some have had sufficient re- 
sources to conduct searches for young people of 
ability whose families could not send them to college, 
and some have achieved large benefits through aid 
programs which attack the problem with three 
weapons—outright grants, long-term loans, and 
part-time employment. 

It is the aim of the College Scholarship Service to 
develop procedures which will assist the colleges in 
computing the actual extent of a student’s resources 
so that they may take steps to meet his need. One 
method of computation that can be used with the 
service’s financial statement is described in a manual 
which has been distributed to the colleges. It ex- 
presses as basic assumptions of the service (1) that 
families which want their children to go to college 
have the obligation to assist them, insofar as they 
are able, and (2) that the college should not be ex- 
pected to provide more financial aid of any kind than 
the difference between the judicious maximum which 
the family can spare from its income and assets and 
the total expense of the student in college. These 
assumptions are implicit in the information required 
by the financial statement, and they are considered 
in the computation procedure. 


Projected Research 


At the end of each year of operation, the colleges 
will report to the service all forms and amounts of 
aid which they have offered and all which have been 
accepted by applicants. All such information on 
each candidate will be exchanged by the colleges to 
which he applied through the service, so that all 
participating colleges will have complete information 
on the tenders and awards made to those candidates 


they had in common. In acting as a medium of 
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communication between the students and the col- 
leges, as well as between the colleges, the service 
will collect a vast amount of information about finan- 
cial need and the efficacy of the methods and extent 
of the funds of all kinds used in financial aid pro- 
grams. This information will be utilized in research 
projects designed to develop and improve the com- 
putation procedures and finally in a large-scale study 
of the scholarship situation in the United States. 
The study, of which the College Scholarship Service 
is an early product, was initiated a year ago by a 


College Entrance Examination Board appropriation 
of $50,000. 
Significance 

The director of the College Entrance Examination 
Board states: “The significance of this program is 
that it makes possible the determination of which 
applicants of high academic ability should receive 
help and how much help they should get. It 
amounts to a joint declaration by the colleges that 
they intend to award available funds in such a man- 
ner that the greatest possible number of promising 
youngsters will be able to attend college. The in- 
troduction of a cooperative effort in a situation which 
had become increasingly competitive in recent years 
as some colleges began to bid against each other for 
talented students, whether they needed financial 
aid or not, offers real promise of a more effective use 
of the educational dollar. The possibility of edu- 
cating more gifted young people who cannot attend 
college without assistance is an important step 
toward the development of a priceless national re- 
source which has been almost dangerously neglected.” 





Faculty Fellowships 


Tue Funp for the Advancement of Education is 
offering approximately 150 Faculty Fellowships for 
the academic year 1955-56 to college teachers 
throughout the United States. It hopes through 
these fellowships to strengthen college teaching in 
the liberal arts and to stimulate widespread con- 
sideration of the purposes and the means and the 
ends of liberal education. 


Program Changes Announced 


The fund is announcing important modifications 
in the purposes and operations of the program this 
year. To a greater extent than in previous years 
the applicant’s proposed program will be judged on 
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the basis of its potential contribution to the 
strengthening of his institution’s program of liberal 
education. Furthermore, the Committee on Faculty 
Fellowships will consider related applications from 
two or more members of one faculty who propose to 
devote their fellowship year to allied aspects of an 
institution’s program of liberal education. In such 
cases, as in previous years, each application will be 
considered on its individual merits and will not be 
prejudiced by a relationship to another application. 


As in the past 4 years, the awards will be made to 
able younger teachers throughout the country who 
wish to broaden their qualifications for teaching 
within a program of liberal education. Efforts will 
be made to seek out those teachers who have the 
greatest possibility for growth and development 
rather than those who have already achieved 
recognized prominence in their fields. 


Fellowships are available in the humanities, the 
social sciences, and the natural sciences but not 
in technical or professional subjects. The fellow- 
ship program is not intended to provide for the 
completion of doctorate study, or for the support 
of private and individual research projects. 


Each fellowship provides a grant approximately 
equivalent to the salary of the recipient at the time 
of application plus certain expenses. Candidates 
should be men and women between the ages of 
30 and 45 who have been teaching steadily for 
several years, and each must be nominated by his 
institution. An institution of less than 600 under- 
graduates may nominate not more than 2 candi- 
dates; institutions with from 600 to 1,500 under- 
graduates may nominate not more than 3; and in- 
stitutions with more than 1,500 undergraduates 
may nominate not more than 4 candidates. In 
each case, the institution nominating a candidate 
must agree to continue the recipient in his teaching 
career in 1956-57. It is expected that each fellow 


will return to his sponsoring institution for at least 
1 year. 


Information Available 


Applications must be submitted by January 31, 
1955, and announcement of the awards will be 
made on or about April 15, 1955. Application 
forms and further information may be obtained 
from the Committee on Faculty Fellowships, The 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, 655 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 
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The following statement by the president of Denison 
University, A. Blair Knapp, is from the December 


1954 At Denison. It sets forth the problem many 
colleges are now facing. 


HE TIME is not far distant when Denison will 

be called upon to make a crucial decision. 
When a ceiling on enrollment averaging 1,300 for 
two semesters was informally agreed upon some time 
ago, it was contemplated that this would include 
about 700 men and 600 women. Dormitory facili- 
ties were planned accordingly. Other buildings, 
either on the drawing board or in our thoughts, have 
been conceived of in terms of 1,300, the exact number 
enrolled this fall! We think of ourselves as entering 
a 2- or 3-year period of readjustment. Can we hold 
to this program? Ought we to hold to it? This is 
the crucial decision that must be made within the 
next 5 years by the board of trustees, but the 
president naturally has some convictions in the 
matter which he will express freely to the Denison 
community. 


Figures and Facts Tell 


A few figures and facts will show why the question 
will be before us. Currently there are 7,967,000 
young men and young women of college age. Esti- 
mates for 1960 are 9,273,000, and by 1970 are 
13,609,000. Of these, a few over 2,250,000 are in 
college in 1954. Anticipated are 3,000,000 by 1960 
and 4,500,000 by 1970. As recently as 1940 there 
were 15.32 percent attending college; in 1954 slightly 
over 30.0, or double that of 14 years ago. 

Where are they going to go? Most colleges have 
near-top enrollments that can be accommodated 
with present facilities and staff. Surely they will 
not be ready by 1960 to accommodate this flood of 
students. New institutions cannot be built that 
fast, nor older ones enlarged. The pressure of 
applicants on all existing colleges will be tremendous 
and the pressure of alumni—and the general public— 
on institutions such as ours, to admit more students 
will indeed be formidable. 

It will be argued that Denison’s responsibility to 
its constituency and to the public will require it. 
Despite the fact that Denison is privately financed 
and privately managed, its function is a public one, 
operated for the public welfare. To keep faith with 
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One College States Its Problem 


this ideal, some will argue that we will have to 
expand. Probably in a few years we shall have 10 
applicants for every vacancy. Some will contend 
that with all the highly qualified persons to choose 
from we will find it impossible to hold the line at 
1,300. Others believe that growth in numbers is the 
most valid criterion of progress; if we cease to grow, 
then progress stops. 


Responsible to Public 


I am deeply conscious of our public responsibility. 
I am concerned that Denison shall continue to be a 
family college, for fifth generation Denisonians now 
appear with some regularity. We have traditionally 
sought to accommodate sons and daughters of alumni 
when qualified. To keep faith with this tradition 
will become increasingly difficult, but I am convinced 
that we can fulfill our responsibility to the public 
much better by doing a superior job with 1,300 
students than by doing a fair job with 2,000. I am 
certain that such a large number would result in a 
deterioration in the quality of the Denison education- 
al experience. 

Let’s look at our present situation. To do the 
kind of task to which we are dedicated we need an 
increase in endowment of from $8,000,000 to $12,- 
000,000. We need at least $5,000,000 in new build- 
ings. ‘These figures are based on an enrollment of 
1,300. If we were to move up to 2,000, we would 
practically have to double both figures since our 
present endowment is about $5,000,000 and our 
buildings and facilities are valued in excess of $6,- 
000,000, not counting replacement costs. I do not 
see that kind of money in sight. With hard work 
and a little good fortune, it is conceivable that we 
might achieve what we need for 1,300. For the 
added enrollment the plant-and-facilities part would 
not be so serious as the lack of endowment. We all 
understand that buildings do not make a college 
great, but the quality of the men and the women of 
the faculty do. To enroll 2,000 students with fin- 
ances suited to 1,300 would inevitably mean a second- 
rate faculty and staff. 


Need More Teachers 


The great increase in numbers is not accompanied 
by a proportionate increase in the numbers of 
graduates who are preparing to teach. The com- 
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petition in the 1960’s for top-quality college teachers 
is going to be great. Our present salary scale must 
be doubled by that time if we are to attract and hold 
the faculty we want. This is really the critical part 
of the whole proposition. 

Then, too, we would inevitably change the char- 
acter of the college by any such increase. An im- 
portant aspect of the Denison experience is that we 
meet once a week together in convocation as a com- 
munity of students and faculty. We meet every 
other week to worship together as a college com- 
munity. We could not do this with 2,000 students. 
For nearly 125 years our destiny has been to be a 
small Christian college of liberal arts and sciences. 
I think we shall serve the public welfare best by 
continuing in that tradition. I want Denison to 
grow, but its growth should be in effectiveness and 
not in size. I shall do my best to resist the many 
pressures ahead which will seek to have us do other- 
wise. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 











Government Publications 


How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From Other Government Agencies 


Foreign Operations Administration, Office of 
Public Reports. American Universities in Technical 
Cooperation. Washington, 1954. 15 p. Free. 


U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Employment Outlook in the Social Sciences. 
(Economics, Political Science, History, Sociology, 
Statistics, Anthropology). Fields of employment, 
educational requirements, employment outlook, and 
earnings. Occupational Outlook Series, Bulletin 
No. 1167. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1954. 66p. 30 cents. 


Employment Outlook in the Industrial 
Chemical Industry. Job prospects, duties, training, 


earnings, and working conditions. Occupational 
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Outlook Series, Bulletin No. 1151. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1954. 37 p. 30 


cents. 


Non-Government Publications 


Obtain direct from the publishers. 
when known. 


Prices are indicated 


Academic Procession: An Informal History of the 
American College 1636 to 1953, by Ernest Earnest. 
Indianapolis 7, Ind., The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Inc., 1953. 368 p. $4. 

A survey of the main forces which have operated in American 
colleges and how those forces have affected the men and women 
studying under them. The ten chapters begin with Classicism 
and Calvinism and conclude with the Wide Wide World, which is 
devoted to some current problems of higher education. 


Administration for Nursing Education in a Period 
of Transition by Roy W. Bixler and Genevieve K. 
Bixler. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1954. 
483 p. $5.90. 

Following a statement of basic considerations about nursing 
education the authors describe the functions and processes of 


administration, the essential features of school operations, and 
planning for national, State, and regional needs. 


After High School—What? by Ralph F. Berdie with 
chapters by Wilbur L. Layton and Ben Willerman. 
Minneapolis 14, Minn., University of Minnesota 
Press, 1954. 240 p. $4.25. 

A detailed study of 25,000 high school seniors; based on answers 
of high school seniors to questionnaires about their after-graduation 
plans and a follow-up study of how closely they adhered to these 


plans; interviews with parents also used. A significant contribu- 
tion. 


The Community College in the United States, by 
James A. Starrak and Raymond M. Hughes. Ames, 
Iowa, The Iowa State College Press, 1954. 114 p. 

Describes the educational needs for post-high-school education 
in the United States and the attempts made by existing institutions 
to serve those needs, presents basic standards for the organization 
and development of community colleges, and offers a plan for 
developing a State system of community colleges using the State 
of Iowa as an illustration. 

The Education of Teachers in England, France, and 
the U.S. A., by C. A. Richardson, Helene Brule, and 
Harold E. Snyder. UNESCO series, Problems in 
Education—VI. New York 27, Columbia University 
Press, 1953. 344p. $2. 


Interpretative and objective statements on the status and 
preparation of teachers in these countries. 


Leadership and Intelligence, by Margaret Fisher. 
New York 27, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
Coilege, Columbia University, 1954. 176 p. $3.75. 
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A critical study and evaluation of Karl Mannheim’s theory of 
social leadership and the intellectual elite; a philosophical dis- 
cussion with educational implications. 


Major Problems in the Education of Librarians, 
Robert D. Leigh, ed. New York 27, Columbia 
University Press, 1954. 116 p. $2.50. 

Product of the reports and discussions of the 1952-53 seminar 
in Education for Librarianship at the School of Library Science, 
Columbia University. After an introduction dealing with some 
problems of the subject, five chapters deal with clinical experience 
and theory; education of special librarians, of village librarians, 
of school and children’s librarians; general program for the 
education of librarians. 


The New South and Higher Education. What Are 
the Implications for Higher Education of the 
Changing Socio-Economic Conditions of the South? 
Tuskegee Institute, Ala., Tuskegee Institute, 1954. 
145 p. 

A symposium of four papers with discussions and ceremonies 


held in connection with the inauguration of Luther Hilton Foster, 
fourth president of Tuskegee Institute. 


Operating Principles of the Larger Foundations, by 
Joseph C. Kiger. New York 22, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1954. 151 p. $2.50. 

A critical survey of foundations which indicates why founda- 
tions were created, what their present role is, and what their 
future is, based largely on materials submitted to the Select (Cox) 
Committee to Investigate Foundations and Other Organizations. 


The President of a Small College, by Peter Sammar- 
tino. Rutherford, N. J., Fairleigh Dickinson College 
Press, 1954. 163 p. 


Discusses many aspects of the administration and management 
of a small college based upon the author’s experience. 

Public Education Under Criticism, by C. Winfield 
Scott and Clyde M. Hill. New York 11, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1954. 414 p. $6.35. 

Contains a general introductory statement, 104 articles and 


excerpts drawn from many sources, and a concluding section on 
generalizations and suggestions for constructive action. 


Student Administration of Activity Funds: A Study 
of the Program at Pratt Institute, by Joseph W. 
Crenshaw. New York 27, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1954. 92 p. 
$2.75. 

Describes operation of the program, points out principles and 
practices that have proved most helpful in its development, and 
warns of possible pitfalls; intended to encourage other colleges to 


develop similar programs of their own and to offer them some 
guidance in doing so. 


The Teaching of the Social Sciences in the United 
States, Henry W. Ehrmann, ed. New York 27, 
Columbia University Press, 1954. 150 p. 


Volume XI, No. 5 


Consists of a preface and eight chapters, one each on American 
higher education and the social sciences, economics, political 
science, international relations, sociology, anthropology, social 
psychology, and legal education; prepared by ten authors. 


The Training of Rural School Teachers, by M. B. 
Lourenco Filho and Others. UNESCO series, 
Problems in Education—VII. New York 27, 
Cclumbia University Press, 1953. 164 p. $1.25. 


The training of rural school teachers in Brazil, the Gold Coast, 
India, and Mexico. 


Universities in Britain, by S. R. Dongerkery. New 
York 13, Oxford University Press, Inc., 1953. 143 p. 

An informative account of student life in the residential and 
nonresidential colleges, of the tutorial system, the curriculums, 
examination systems, and the financing and administration of 
British universities. Written primarily for university teachers 
in India but useful for anyone desiring to learn about British 
universities. 


University Education for Administratic ‘1 Hospi- 
tals. A Report of the Commission on _ niversity 
Education in Hospital Administration, 1954. Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., American Council on Education, 
1954. 199p. $3. 

A study inaugurated by the Association of University Programs 
in Hospital Administration; indicates the need of the hospital 
field for university programs in hospital administration; sugges- 
tions of patterns, organization, and methods of education and 
development; and a summary of the limitations of the existing 
programs and recommendations for their improvement. 


Fifty Years of Graduate Education at Wisconsin, 
by Conrad A. Elvehjem. Commemorating the 
50th Anniversary of the Establishment of the 
Graduate School of the University of Wisconsin. 
Madison 6, Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation, 
1954. 68 p. 


The New Plan of Studies for the Bachelor of Arts 
Degree. Notre Dame, Ind., University of Notre 
Dame, 1954. 23 p. 


Counselor Librarianship: A New Departure, by 
David K. Maxfield. Occasional Paper No. 38, 
March 1954. Urbana, Iil., University of Illinois 
Library School, 1954. 40p. Proc. Free. 


Pacific Northwest Conference on Higher Education 
in cooperation with American Council on Education 
and Association for Higher Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Fifteenth Conference, 
1953. Proceedings theme: Higher Education for an 
Expanding Population. Corvallis, Oregon, Oregon 
State College, Secy.-Treas., the Conference, 1954. 
96 p. $l. 
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Personnel Administration on the Campus, by Don- 
ald E. Dickason. 809 South Wright St., Champaign, 
Ill., University of Illinois Office of Nonacademic 
Personnel, 1954. 25 p. Proc. §$2. 


Policies and Procedures by and for the Membership 
of The American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers. Corvallis, Oreg., Oregon 
State College, D. T. Ordeman, Registrar. 31 p. 
Proc. $1. Remittance to accompany order. 


Predicting Success on Graduate and Professional 
School Admission Examinations, by lia Verne Buck- 
ton. Brooklyn 10, N. Y., Bureau of Testing and 
Research, 1954. 33 p. Proc. Limited number 
available for library use. 


Professional Opportunities in Mathematics. A 
Report for Undergraduate Students of Mathematics. 
Buffalo 14, N. Y., Mathematical Association of 
America, University of Buffalo, Harry M. Gehman, 
Secy.-Treas., 1954. 24 p. Proc. 25 cents for 
single copies; 10 cents each for orders of 10 or more. 


Reason and Discontent: The Task of Liberal Adult 
Education, by Lyman Bryson. 1444 Wentworth 
Ave., Pasadena 5, Calif.. The Fund for Adult 
Education, 1954. 48 p. 


The Salient Contributions of Virginia Colleges to 
the Education of Women. A Symposium at Radford 
College, Virginia. Radford, Va., Woman’s Div., 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Radford College, 
1954. The Radford Review, Vol. VIII, No. 1, Jan- 
uary 1954. 53 p. 


Selection and Counseling of Students in Engineering, 
Wilbur L. Layton, ed. Papers from a Conference 
on Counseling of Engineering and Science Students 
held at the University of Minnesota in November 
1952. Minneapolis 14, Minn., University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1954. 89p. $1.75. 


The Social Sciences in Catholic College Programs. 
The Proceedings of the Workshop on The Social 
Sciences in Catholic College Programs conducted at 


76 





the Catholic University of America, June 12 to 23, 
1953. 620 Michigan Ave. NE., Washington 17, 
D. C., The Catholic University of America Press, 
1954. 180 p. $2.75 paper bound. 


Strengthening Education at All Levels, Arthur E. 
Traxler, ed. A Report of the Eighteenth Educa- 
tional Conference, New York City, October 29-30, 
1953, held under the Auspices of the Educational 
Records Bureau and the American Council on 
Education. 1785 Massachusetts Ave. NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., American Council on Education, 


1954. 156p. $1.50. 


A Study of Participation in College Activities, by 
E. G. Williamson, W. L. Layton, and M. L. Snoke. 
Minneapolis 14, Minn., University of Minnesota 


Press, 1954. 99 p. $2.25. 
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